THE   TURNING  POINT. 


For  eighteen  centuries  Europe  has  been  ruled  by  mon- 
archical government.  We  say  Europe  because  it  is  true  of 
at  least  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  its  territory,  and  we  say  eigh- 
teen centuries,  because  it  is  true  that  no  large  portions  of 
Europe  has  enjoyed  a  free  government  during  that  period. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Europe  forty-three  reigning 
families.  The  principal  governments  ruled  by  them  are  the 
Empires  of  Fiance,  Austria,  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  the 
Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium, 
Naples,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Sweden  and  Penmark. 

These  royal  or  sovereign  families  claim  the  right?  by  vir- 
tue i  of  royal    blood,  to   govern,  control,  and  dispose  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  mechanics,  laborers,  and  tradesmen,  with 
all  the    profits    and  avails  of  their  labor,  skill  and   industry. 
As    assistants    in    governing    and    holding  the  industrious 
classes  in  subjugation, these  forty-three  reigning  families  have 
about  one  hundred  thousand  families  who  are    said    to   pos- 
sess noble  blood,  because  they  or   their  ancestors  have   re- 
ceived titles  of  nobility  for  trifling  services  which  they   have 
rendered  to  their  inonarchs.     Their    titles    are    Dukes,    Mar- 
quises, Lords,  or  Earls,  Counts,  Barons,  Baronets,  &c.     They 
are  considered  as  being    superior    to    the    common    people, 
above  being  merchants,  farmers,  mechanics,  or  laborers,    the 
offices  of  honor  and  profit,  the  command  of  armies    and   nav- 
ies, and  the  easy  or  profitable  positions  are  always  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  nobility,  if  any  of  them  should  be  under    the 
necessity  of  having  employment.     The  common  people    have 
no  voice  in  making  the  laws  by  which  they  must  be  govern- 
ed.    Even  in  England  where  they    so    often    boast   of  their 
freedom,  none  of  the  laboring  class  can  vote,    because    they 
are  required  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  property    before 
they  can  vote,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  mechanics  or  laborers 
can    acquire  so  much   property    as  to  become  voters.     Only 


about  one-tenth  of  the  men  in  England  have  the  privilege    of 
voting  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The    House 
of  Lords  is  composed  entirely  of  the    nobility,   with   the    ex- 
ception   of   certain    bishops    of  the   Episcopal    Church    who 
are  allowed   seats   in    that   body.      Of    course    the    House 
of  Lords  are  none  of  them  elected  at  all,    and    nearly   all    of 
them  are  members  because  their  fathers,  grandfathers,    and 
other  remote  ancestors  happened  to  have   titles  of  nobility. 
Then  it  Is  also  an  undoubted  fact  that  through  the    influence 
of  corrupt  means  of  power  and  money,  three    fourths    of   the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  sons,  nephews,  cous- 
ins, sons-in-law,  and  other  relatives  connected  by   blood,   as 
marriage  with  the  nobility.     These  two  houses  make  all   the 
laws  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  but  few   of   the 
working  men  have  any  voice  in    choosing  them.     In  France, 
although    Napoleon     pretends    to  allow    universal  suffrage 
the  votes  of  the  people,  are    really  nothing.     The  Emperor 
has   everything    so    arranged   that   all  the  votes  must  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  officers,  and  if  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple do  not  suit  him,  they  are  destroyed  and  other  votes    put 
in   their  place.     It  has  been  stated,  as  a  fact,  that  when  th© 
title  of  Emperor  was  left  to  the  vote  of  the  people  in  France, 
a  distinguished  citizen  asked  Napoleon    how    many  votes  he 
expected  to  obtain  for  that  dignity.     The  then  President  took 
out  his  pencil,  and  in  pretended    merrimeni    wrote    dowrn    a 
certain  number  on  a  paper,  and  a  few  days  after,    when    the 
vote  of  the  people  was  published,  it  was  found  that  the  num- 
ber was  precisely  that  which  Napoleon  had  written  with    his 
pencil.      Throughout    Europe   these   reigning  families    and 
crowned  heads  can  do  just  as  they  please,  if  they  can  keep  the 
nobility  and  army  on  their  side.     What  is    the    reason  that 
these  two  hundred  millions  of   working   bees    cannot   make 
laws  for  their  own  benefit,  but  must    be   governed,   worked, 
transferred  from  one  monarch  to  another,  and  in  all  cases  used 
just  as  the  drones  may  see  fit?     The  reason  is  because  they 
are  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cannot  step  without  the  consent 
of  their  master.     Take  France  ss  an  example.     The  Emper- 
or does  not  allow  any  political  meeting  of  the  people   num- 
bering more  than  twenty  persons.     He   is    afraid  they    will 
conspire  against  him,  so  he  forbids  any  political  meeting    of 
large  numbers  of  the  people  under   any   pretence.     And   al- 
though his  laws  do  not  contain  any  precise  list  of  words  that 
he  considers  treasonable,  yet  every  Frenchman  knows    it   is 
not  safe  for  him  to  speak  against  the   Emperor.     Suppose    a 


million  or  two  of  the  French  people  find  that  Napoleon  is  too. 
oppressive,    and   desire    to   establish    the  Eepublic.      How 
are  they  to  become  acquainted  with  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
each  other  ?     Can  they  publish    their    opinions    in    newspa- 
pers ?     No  indeed.     Can  they  meet  together   in    large    num- 
bers and  pass  resolutions,    hold  elections,    and   send    Napo- 
leon back  to  private  life  ?     No,  the  bayonets  of  five  hundred 
thousand   soldiers    are    seen    glittering    on  French  soil,  and 
death  or  banishment  is  the  portion  of  every  citizen  that  ven- 
tures to  attempt  a  re-establishment    of  the    Eepublic.     If  a 
public  political  meeting  is  held  in  any  part  of  France  it  can- 
not last  one  hour  without  being  surrounded  by  soldiers    and 
its  members  arrested.     Do  you  imagine  that   because    these 
soldiers  are  the  children  of  the  people,  their    sons,   brothers, 
nephews  aud  cousins,  therefore  they  will  take  sides  with  the 
people    against   the   Emperor  ?     You    are    mistaken        The 
French  soldier  is  a  mere  machine  in  the  hand  of  his  officers, 
and  the  officers  are  chosen  for  their  known  fidelity  to  the  Em- 
peror. If  even  an  officer  should  openly  propose  to  take  sides 
with  the  people,  his  life  would  not  be  worth  a    single    franc. 
When  Napoleon  returned  to  France  in  1848,  he  was  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  means  used   by  the  Mon- 
arches of  France,  Germany  and  Britain,  to  keep  the  people  in 
subjection.      He  has  studied   the    science    of  government 
quite  thoroughly,  and  from  his  course  in  regard  to  Mexico  it 
is  evident  he  possesses  talents  as  a  teacher  of  the  art.  Maxi- 
milian may  not  be  so  apt  a  scholar,  but  he  already  seems  to 
be  at  least  acquainted   with   the    rudiments.     The    method 
used  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
the  German  States,  is    nearly   the  same.     First   a    class   of 
nobles  whose  interests    and  feelings  a  e  with  the    reigning 
family    or   monarch.     Then  an  army  officered  by  men  of  the 
same  character,  and  a  host  of  magistrates  and  constables,  or 
policemen,    scattered    through  every  part  of  the  country  and 
established  in  every  town  and  village.     Then  let  it  be   un- 
derstood that   any    plots  or  conspiracies  against  the  govern- 
ment   will    be  punished  with  immediate  death,  and  you  find 
that  the  laboring  classes  are  cowered    down.     They    do  not 
choose  to  be  torn  from  their  wives,  children,  and  parents,  for 
raising  insurrections  against  the  monarch.     It  is  true    they 
may    know   he   is    a    tyrant,  an  usurper,  and  that  he  has  no 
lawful  right  to  govern  them,  but  what  then  ?     The  poor  man 
thinks  it  will  not  pay  to  take  up  arms,  even  if  he  has  them, 
so   he  continues  at  his  labor,  bows  Lis  neck  t j  the  yok*>,  and 
.hopes  that  providence  will  give  his  children  a  better  govern- 
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ment,  when  his  own  life  is  ended.  The  whole  number  of 
soldiers  kept  under  arms  in  Europe  by  the  crowned  heads 
to  hold  the  people  in  subjugation,  is  about  two  millions  in 
time  of  peace,  and  in  time  of  general  or  extensive  war,  about 
three  millions.  In  some  of  those  countries  every  young  man 
is  compelled  to  serve  from  three  to  five  years  in  the  army 
bofore  he  is  allowed  to  marry  or  to  settle  himself  in  life. 
They  are  generally  taken  from  their  homes  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  There  is  no  chance  to  avoid  it  except  by 
paying  a  large  sum  of  money  or  escaping  to  some  other  coun- 
try. As  the  rich  can  always  get  exempted,  the  hardship  of 
course  falls  on  the  mechanics  or  laboring  men,  who  never 
can  obtain  money  sufficient  to  pnrchase  exemption.  Of  course 
in  all  those  countries  the  monarchs  and  nobility  take  care 
to  keep  the  laboring  classes  always  poor  so  that  the  army 
can  be  kept  well  supplied  with  young  men.  Toe  public  debt 
of  all  the  European  governments  amounts  to  over  ten  thous- 
and millions  of  dollars. 

All  these  governments  manage  to  pay  the  interest  of  their 
respective  debts  every  year,  besides  collecting  enough  money 
to  support  the  sovereigns  and  their  expensive  families,  pay 
and  support  all  their  armies  and  navies,  and  also  pay  large 
sums  to  their  established  churches,  and  to  pay  the  police  and 
other  civil  officers  of  their  governments  Of  course  this  vast 
amount  of  money  is  obtained  by  squeezing  the  working 
classes.  The  monarchs,  the  nobility,  the  army  and  navy,  are 
not  producers  of  wealth.  They  always  consume  and  spend 
it  instead  of  producing  it,  and  it  is  the  hand  of  industry  that 
produces  the  means  to  support  all  these  expensive  institu- 
tions. The  tax  which  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  landlord, 
the  railroad,  the  steamboat  and  the  manufactory,  pays  to  gov- 
ernment, all  comes  from  the  sweat  of  the  laboring  man's  brow. 
The  government  ot  the  United  States  up  to„1860  was  the 
.cheapest  government  ever  invented.  In  time  of  peace  it 
never  kept  more  than  fifteen  thousand  soldiers,  and  those  were 
not  one  of  them  required  to  overawe  the  people,  but  only  to 
guard  them  against  attacks  of  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers. 
It  was  observed  by  a  foreign  traveller  in  the  West  in  I860, 
that  in  all  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Wisconsin,  a  country  larger  than  all  France,  the  govern- 
ment had  not  a  single  company  of  soldiers,  and  yet  its  laws 
were  executed  without  any  thought  or  fear  of  an  armed  resis- 
tance. From  Washington  down  to  Buchanan  all  our  presi- 
dents aixd  statesmen  at  all  times  expressed  the  opinion  that 


large  standing*  armies  in  time  of  peace  were  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  not  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  such  a  government  as  ours. 

To  the  fact  that  all  classes  of  mechanics  and  laboring  men 
have  enjoyed  such  complete  protection  in  every  part  of  our 
country,  and  that  their  enterprises  have  been  encouraged,  and 
also  their  acquirement  of  property  in  real  estate,  and  again 
to  the  fact  that  their  labor  has  not  been  taxed  by  the  sup- 
port of  large  armies,  nor  by  the  payment  of  interest  on  im- 
mense public  debts,  to  these  circumstances  we  are  indebted 
for  the  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  country.    v 

When  compared  with  the  nations  of  Europe  our  country 
from  1787  to  1860  was  a  paradise  on  earth.  But  a  great 
change  has  come  upon  us.  We  are  not  what  we  were  live 
years  ago. 

The  American  people  have  greatly  changed.  In  former 
days  the  New  Englander.the  New  Yorker, the  Pennsylvanian 
and  the  Western  citizens  travelled  for  business  or  pleasure 
uninterrupted  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louis- 
iana, Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  Southern  man  travelled  at 
will  and  undisturbed  through  any  and' every  part  of  the,. 
Union . 

Northern  and  Southern  people  met  on  the  shores  of  the 
Potomac,  and  together  visited  the  tomb  of  the  immortal 
Washington,  both  alike  doing  homage  to  the  virtues  and 
patriotism  of  the  hero  and  father  of  his  country.  Then  Hail 
Columbia  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  were  national  songs, 
played  and  sung  with  hearty  good  will  over  every  foot  of 
three  millions  square  miles,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  the  Kio  Grande,  the  Arkansas,  the  Brazos,  the 
James  and  Savannah  rivers,  as  well  as  the  Hudson,  the  Con- 
necticut, the  Ohio,  the  Alleghany,  the  Delaware,  the  Colum- 
bia, the  Sacramento,  and  the  Kennebec.  The  merchandise 
and  manufactures  of  New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, found  eager  purchasers  in  the  distant  South,  along 
with  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Great  West.  The  su- 
gar, cotton,  rice,  and  other  productions  of  the  fertile  Syuth, 
found  purchasers  and  furnished  employment  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  ships  and  manufactories  of  the  Noith  and  East,  be- 
sides furnishing  annually  the  means  to  import  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  foreign  goods,  and  to  increase  the  public  reve- 
nue of  the  government.  In  those  days,  if  the  pressure  of  the 
times  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  Northern  Mechanic,  he 
could  always  find  a  welcome  and  a  profitable  employment  in 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
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We  were  a  happy  nation  and  a  band  of  brothers.  The 
Northern  man  never  failed  to  find  in  the  South  or  the  South- 
ern man  in  the  North,  friends,  brothers,  and  countrymen,  un- 
til about  1856.  When  New  York  was  almost  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1836,  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Mobile  and  Savannah, 
poured  in  their  contributions  to  aid  the  sufferers  quite  as  lib- 
erally as  any  of  the  Northern  cities.  When  New  Orleans 
was  desolated  by  yellow  fever  in  1853,  many  thousand  dol- 
lars were  sent  to  its  relief  by  New- York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Northern  cities.  What  Northern  man,  whether  mer- 
chant, mechanic,  or  pleasure  seeker,  who  ever  travelled  in  the 
South  previous  to  1856  can  forget  the  hearty  and  hospitable 
welcome  he  received  from  the  Southern  planter  ?  And  we 
might  also  ask  what  Southern  man  ever  travelled  in  the 
North  previously  to  that  time  who  can  forget  the  welcome 
he  received  there,  but  we  fear  that  many  Southern  men 
might  remember  unpleasant  circumstances  before  that  time 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Michigan,  and 
Northern  New-York,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  many  fanatics  of  those  states,  the  feel- 
ing of  brotherhood  between  Christian  and  other  societies  of 
the  two  sections,  was  generally  recognized,  and  also  the 
feeling  of  good  will  between  the  masses  of  the  people  contin- 
ued uninterrupted  until  1860. 

What  a  change  since  that  period. 

Can  tongue,  or  pen,  or  pencil  describe  the  hundred  thous- 
andth part  of  the  injury  that  the  two  sections  have  done  to 
each  other  since  that  period  ?  We  know  they  cannot.  Look 
back  at  the  bloody  fields  of  Bull  Run,  of  Balls  Bluff,  of  Bel- 
mont, of  Springfield,  of  Perryville,  of  Pea  Ridge,  of  Fort 
Donelson,  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  of  Murfreesboro,  of  Vicks- 
burg,  of  Fredericksburg,  of  Chancellorsville,  of  South  Moun- 
tain, of  Antietam,  of  Gettysburg,  of  the  Wilderness,  of  Spott- 
sylvania,  of  even  scores  of  other  bloody  battles  so  numerous 
that  the  pen  and  tongue  become  tired  and  the  heart  sick 
with  the  enumeration.  Consider  the  vast  number  of  human  be- 
ings, all  of  one  nation,  and  that  a  nation  of  brothers,  fellow 
Christians  and  fellow  citizens,  whose  bones  are  noAV  mould- 
ering on  and  around  those  battle  fields.  Consider  the  vast 
amount  of  suffering  caused  by  loss  of  limbs,  and  all  the  va- 
riety of  wounds  endured  by  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  in  this 
war.  Consider  how  many  wives  have  been  made  widows, 
how  many  homes  have  been  made  desolate,  by  the  death  .of 
those  who  will  never  more  return,  > 


Consider  what  a  vast  number  of  happy  dwellings  wherein 
dwelled  helpless  females  and  innocent  children  have  been 
wantonly  destroyed  by  fire  or  by  the  shell  or  cannon,  and 
laid  in  ruins,  and  how  the  armies  which  perform  these 
ruthless  deeds,  heartlessly  and  ruthlessly,  triumph  over  the 
performance  of  them.  Loud  echoes  the  cannon,  and  furiously  • 
rattle  the  muskets  and  bayonets  around  the  tomb  of  the 
sleeping  hero  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Around  that  sacred  spot  the  children  of  those  who  often 
looked  with  love  and  reverence  upon  that  noble  countenance 
and  form,  now  hunt  one  another  like  wild  beasts,  and  plnnge 
the  sword  or  shoot  the  bullet  into  each  others  hearts  with  the 
same  ferocity  exhibited  by  Crusaders  and  Saracens  in  the 
dark  ages  of  the  world,  If  the  hero  of  Mount  Vernon  could 
arise  from  his  grave  putting  on  once  more  the  same  al- 
most divine  countenance  which  he  wore  when  leading  our 
fathers  to  battle,  when  they  marched  with  bare  and  bleeding 
feet  over  snowy  and  icy  fields,  against  the  minions  of  tyran- 
ny, what  a  shock  would  the  advocates  of  war  receive.  Is 
it  possible  that  there  can  be  amongst  us  one  so  far  gone  in 
fanaticism  as  to  believe  that  the  noble  and  benevolent  face 
of  Washington  Cjuld  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  deeds  of 
1864  ?  Gould  he  shout  victory  over  any  of  those  bloody  bat- 
tle fields  on  the  Rappahannock,  the  James,  or  the  Appoma- 
tox  ?     Never. 

But  the  war  goes  on.  Three  and  a  half  years  have  now 
elapsed  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  and  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  campaign,  We  of  the  North  have  as  a  people  done 
our  best  thus  far,  to  crush  the  rebellion  and  to  conquer  and 
subdue  the  rebels.  In  1861  our  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  call  out  five  hundred  thousand  men.  Many 
of  the  people  were  astonished  at  the  number,  because  they 
thought  so  many  were  not  necessary.  One  of  the  New  Eng- 
land members,  a  violent  radical,  opposed  it.  and  asserted 
that  one  hundred  thousand  would  be  sufficient  What  wild 
mistakes  were  at  that  time  made  by  the  leading  Republican 
Statesmen. 

One  said  the  war  would  be  short  because  the  Southern 
people  depended  upon  the  North  for  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  they  could  not  eat  cotton,  or  tobacco,  nor  live  entirely 
upon  sugar  and  molasses,  and  rice.  Another  said  the  war 
would  be  short  because  the  people  of  the  South  were  not  so 
firm,  determined,  and  persevering  as  those  of  the  North,  and 
they  would  soon  get  tired  and  lay  down  their  arms.     Another 
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said  the  war  would  be  short  because  the  Northern  soldiers 
were  more  hardy,  robust,  and  energetic  than  those  of  the 
South  Another  that  the  war  would  be  short  because 
the  Southern  men  would  prove  cowards,  and  would  not  fight 
so  courageously  as  Northern  men  fighting  for  the  Union. 
Again  the  real  fanatics  of  the  North  said  that  the  war  would 
be  short  because  the  Negroes  would  rise  as  soon  as  their 
masters  went  to  war  and  would  murder  the  white  women 
and  children  so  that  the  rebels  would  be  compelled  to  surren- 
der in  order  to  save  th^ir  families  from  the  horrors  of  a 
second  San  Domingo.  And  again  other  very  wise  Northern 
sages  declared  that  the  majority  of  the  Southern  people  were 
really  Union  men,  that  only  the  slaveholders  and  their  rela- 
tions were  in  arms,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  Union  army 
would  show  them  at  once  that  the  rebellion  must  fail, 

Having  thus  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  the  rebellion 
could  not  sustain  itself  for  any  length  of  time  against  the 
vastly  superior  numbers,  the  superior  wealth,  superior  cour- 
age, energy  and  determination  of  the  North,  and  against  ne- 
gro insurrections  and  counter  revolutions  at  home,  the  radi- 
cals and  war  men  sat  down  and  waited  for  the  five  hundred 
thousand  men  to  march  down,  take  Richmond  and  Charleston, 
scatter  the  Rebel  army,  and  end  the  war  ;  ail  of  which  was 
to  be  done  in  ninety  days  from  the  first  of  September,   1861. 

The  veteran  Gen.  Scott  had  prepared  the  plans,  by  which 
the  five  hundred  thousand  were  to  crush  the  Rebellion,  bv 
surrounding  it,  like  the  folds  of  a  great  anaconda,  and  end- 
ing it  by  a  mighty  pressure,  instead  of  a  mighty  slaughter. 
The  venerable  and  patriotic  hero  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a 
mighty  slaughter  of  American  citizens,  whose  fathers,  bro- 
thers and  sons  had  marched  under  his  command  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  winning  such  brilliant  victories 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  His  heart  recoiled  from  the  hor- 
rid and  bloody  prospect,  and  he  resigned  the  command  of 
our  armies.  But  loudly  and  more  loud  roared  the  angry 
spirit  of  war,  throughout  the  regions  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  trie  Kenebec,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  President  called  for  five 
hundred  thousand  volunteers,  and  over  six  hundred  thous- 
and came  forward  during  the  months  of  August,  September 
and  October,  1861.  But  long  before  the  volunteers  reached 
their  camps,  the  radical  hot-heads  of  the  North  began  to 
complain  that  Gen.  McClellen  was  too  slow.  What  on  earth 
is   he    waiting   for?     Why    does   he  not    go    ahead  ?     He 


ought  to  go  right  ahead  and  take  Richmond  at  once.  Some 
began  to  whisper  "  McClellan  \f  a  Democrat,  a  pro-slavery 
man  and  he  does  not  like  to  fight  against  the  South,  just  as 
likely  as  not  he  and  Beauregard  have  an  understanding  be- 
tween themselves,  and  have  agreed  not  to  let  their  armies 
come  together. 

Such  were  the  insinuations  daily  heard  in  Republican  cir- 
cles during  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  of  1861.  They  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  an  army  of  six 
hundred  thousand  men,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, drawn  from  the  plough  and  the  workshop,  and  collected 
in  a  vast  mob,  needed  organization  into  campanies  and  reg- 
iments, needed  a  regular  course  of  drilling  to  prepare  them 
to  fight  like  soldiers,  needed  clothing,  aims,  ammunition, 
tents,  wagons,  horses  and  vast  stores  of  provisions  to  sub- 
sist upon. 

And  all  these  preparations  had  to  be  conducted  by  officers 
of  whom  very    few  had  ever  seen  a  campaign  or  even  a  sin- 
gle battle,  and,  of  course,  nearly  all  were  inexperienced  and 
even  ignorant  of   the  necessities  of  the  situation.     The    offi- 
cers of  the  Government  were  all  mere  tyros  in  the  art  of  con- 
ducting war.     They   had  never   before  been  called   upon  to 
prepare  the    accoutrements    and  implements  of   an  army   of 
even  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and,  oi    course,  the  prepa- 
ration for  an  army  larger  than   that   which  invaded  Russia, 
under  Napoleon,  in  1812,  was  an  overwhelming  task,  for  so 
short  a  time,  and  for  the    means  at  command.     By   the  time 
that   McClellan,    with  all  the   assistance  he    could  get;  had 
organized,   drilled  and    prepared  his   army   for  service,  and 
the  War  Department  had  supplied  them  in  the  hastiest  manner 
with  the  necessary  accoutrements  and  subsistance,  the  win- 
ter rains  set  in,  and  the  army  could  not    move.     There  wag- 
ons, loaded   with   provisions    and  ammunition,  would  have 
been  buried  in  the  mud  ;  so  during   the  long  winter  the  ar- 
my was    forced   to  stay   on  the    Potomac.     Even  until    the 
month  of  April  1862,    Gen.  McClellan  was  prevented    from 
marchiug  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,    repeatedly  soft- 
ened by  the    long  continued   storms   of  rain.     In  the  West, 
where  they   had   different   soil  and  far  different  weather,  the 
armies  were  in    motion    in  February.     During    that    month, 
Fort   Donelson  was    captured   and  Gen.    Curtis  pursued  the 
rebel    army    from  Missouri   into  Arkansas.     The    campaign 
opened    much    earlier  there   than  in  the    East,  and   the  hot- 
headed   class   of    persons   there   who   never   can    see   any 


reason  why  everything  should  not  be  done  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  which  they  themselves  have  mark- 
ed out,  became  vociferously  loud  in  their  exclamations  and 
accusations  against  Gen.  McClellan.  In  their  opinion  he 
was  a  laggart,  and  many  of  them  insinuated  that  he  was  a 
traitor,  and  in  league  with  Davis  and  Beauregard. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  commenced,  however,  most  of 
the  outcry  was  hushed  up,  and  the  affairs  at  Yorktown  and 
Williamsburgh,  for  a  short  time  silenced  the  croaking.  But 
when  McClellan  reached  the  Chicahominy,  he  found  his 
force  greatly  reduced  by  sickness.  Too  many  of  the  Volun- 
teers in  that  army  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  warm, 
comfortable  Northern  houses,  where  they  are  so  careful  to 
guard  their  children  against  night  air  and  a  few  drops  of 
rain.  Consequently  the  exposure  and  fatigues  inciden- 
tal to  a  true  soldier's  life,  went  hard  with  them,  and  by  the 
middle  of  June  thousands  were  on  the  sick  list.  McClellan 
was  forced  to  wait  for  McDowell,  who  had  taken  the  over- 
land route  to  join  him  before  Richmond.  There  seems  to  be 
no'good  reason  why  Gen.  McDowell,  with  his  fifty  thousand 
men,  could  not  have  marched  to  join  McClellan,  instead  of 
remaining,  for  weeks,  encamped  on  the  Rappahonock.  Yet 
when  Gen.  McClellan  called  for  Gen.  McDowell's  army  to  ad- 
vance or  for  some  other  increase  of  his  force  near  Richmond, 
he  could  get  none.  The  radicals  generally,  say  he  ought  to 
have  attacked  Richmond  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, before  the  rebels  had  time  to  fortify  the  place. 
Their  hot  heads  and  disorganized  brains,  seem  to  forget  that 
the  rebels  commenced  fortifying  Richmond  in  July,  1861  ;  at 
least  ten  months  before  Gen.  MeClellan  arrived  on  the  Chick- 
ahominy.  Consequently,  McClellan  knew,  from  the  accounts 
of  deserters,  that  to  attack  it,  or  to  attempt  to  storm  it, 
would  be  the  inevitable  destruction  of  his  army,  would  vast- 
ly injure  the  Union  cause,  and  help  to  encourage  the  south- 
ern rebels. 

Such  an  attack  would  have  resulted  far  worse  than  the 
repulse  of  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg,  or  the  defeat  of  Hook- 
er at  Chancellorsville,  because  McClellan  was  so  much  fur- 
ther away  from  the  Potomac,  and  so  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
enemies'  country.  The  final  result  was,  that  1  enforcements 
being  refused  him,  his  army  was  defeated  by  superior  num- 
bers, and  he  withdrew  the  remnant  of  it  safely  to  the  Poto^ 
mac.  If  the  wise  and  well-posted  radicals  generally  believed 
him  a  coward  or  traitor,  acting  in    collusion  with  the  rebels,  J 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Stanton  and  Gen.  Halleck  knew  better,  and 
never  lost  confidence  in  him,  as  the  letters  which  they  wroto 
to  him,  and  the  speeches  which  Mr.  Lincoln  made  fully 
proved.  In  August,  1862,  after  the  defeat  of  McCIellan,  in 
the  seven  days  fight,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  a  speech  at  the 
White  House,  in  Washington, il  There  has  be^n  a  very  wide 
spread  attempt  to  get  up  a  quarrel  between  Gen.  McCIellan 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Gen.  McClelland  attitude  i*  such 
that  in  the  very  selfishness  of  his  nature  he  cannot  but  wish 
to  be  successful,  and  I  hope  he  will.  I  know  Gen.  McCiellan 
wishes  to  be  successful.  Gen.  McCIellan  is  not  to  blame 
for  asking  for  what  he  wanted  and  needed.  I  believe  he  is 
a  brave  a) id  able  man,  and  I  &tand  here  as  justice  requires 
me  to  day,  to  take  upon  myself  what  has  been  charged  on 
the  Secretary  of  War,  as  witholding  from  him.'' 

On  the  31st  of  August,  when  Lee's  army  flushed  with  their 
victory  over  Pope  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
threatening  even  the  defenses  of  Washington,  Gen.  Halleck 
wrote  to  Gen  McCIellan  as  follows  : 

"  To  Major-Gen.  George  B.  McClellan: 

- '  I  beg  of  you  to  assist  me  in  this  crisis  with  your  abilit}^  and  experi- 
ence.    I  am  entirely  tired  out. 

"  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General  in  Chief. 

On  the  8th  of  September  Gen.  Halleck  wrote  the  following 
letter  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  28. 
"  Major-Gen.  McClellan,  Commanding,  etc.: 

"  General,  your  report  of  yesterday  giving  the  results  of  the  battles  at 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam  has  been  received  and  submitted  to  the 
President.  They  were  not  only  hard  fought  battles,  but  well  earned  and 
decided  victories.  The  valor  and  endurance  of  your  army  in  the  several 
conflicts  which  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  loyal 
state  of  Maryland,  are  creditable  alike  to  the  troops  and  to  the  officers 
who  command  them. 

"  A  grateful  country,  while  mourning  the  lamented  dead,  will  not  bs 
unmindful  of  the  honor  due  to  the  living. , 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General  in  Chief. 

But  after  using  Gen.  McClellan  as  an  instrument  to  protect 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  with  its  occupants,  as  soon 
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as  the  danger  was  over  and  the  rebels  driven  out  of  Mary- 
land, Gen.  McClellan's  command  was  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  Gen.  Burnside. 

Gen.  Burnside  soon  after  started  down  to  take  Richmond, 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  Fredericksburg,  and  then 
Gen.  Hooker  took  his  place 

Gen.  Hooker  managed  between  the  1st  of  February  and 
the  1st  of  June,  1863,  to  get  a  little  further  down  than  Gen. 
Burnside  had  done.  When  Hooker  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock what  a  shout  went  up  from  our  radical  papers.  The 
great  work  was  now  about  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  fin- 
ishing strokes  about  to  be  given  to  the  rebellion.  Not  one 
of  our  radical  fellow  citizens  even  dreamed  that  Gen.  Hook- 
er's army  would  in  a  few  days  afterwards  be  forced  back 
across  the  Rappahannock  defeated,  crushed  and  bleeding  be- 
fore the  victorious  rebels.  What  awkard  explanations  they 
gave  of  the  backward  movement.  They  were  ashamed  after 
so  much  boasting,  to  call  it  a  defeat  or  a  retreat,  and  at- 
tempted to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  a  very  skillful  act  of 
generalship,  a  wonderful  piece  of  strategy,  adopted  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy.  They  had  taken  the  command  from  Mc- 
Clellan  beeause  he  insisted  on  a  war  for  the  Union  and  Con- 
stitution, and  refused  to  sanction  the  radical  plan  of  emanci- 
pation adopted  long  before,  but  never  openly  announced  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  till  September  1,  1862. 

They  pretended  that  God  had  all  the  time  favored  the  reb- 
els and  allowed  the  Union  armies  to  be  defeated  because  the 
war  was  not  one  of  emancipation.  But  when  Gen.  Burnside 
had  been  defeated  in  righting  for  the  new  issues  of  eman- 
cipation, and  they  had  openly  acknowledged  it,  they  were 
ashamed  to  admit  openly  that  Gen.  Hooker  had  also  been 
disastrously  defeated  in  the  open  field  by  Gen.  Lee.  No 
one  would  tell  how  many  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  this 
great  piece  of  strategy  cost  until  about  eight  months  after- 
wards, when  some  babbling  telltale  let  out  the  secret  that 
Gen.  Hooker  actually  was  defeated,  and  lost  between  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty  thousand  men,  according  to  the  official  re- 
port of  the  General  himself. 

This  was  the  fifth  general  that  had  started  with  an  army 
to  take  Richmond,  and  the  fifth  time  that  the  grand  army  of 
the  Potomac  had  been  driven  back,  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
But  the  defeats  sustained  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
have  not  been  the  only  victories  that  the  rebels  have  gained. 
In  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Florida,  North 
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Carolina,  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Talley,  the  Southern  Ar- 
mies have  also  gained  numerous  and  repeated  victories.  A 
small  Union  victory  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed,  in  a  short 
time,  by  a  great  defeat  and  disaster  to  the  Union  Army 

The  Union  arms  occasionally  gain  victories  and  advanta- 
ges in  battle,  but  none  of  them  ever  destroyed  in  one  battle 
as  many  rebels  as  the  rebels  destroyed  Union  men  in  the 
seven  days  fight  at  Richmond,  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
the  repulse  of  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg^  the  defeat  of 
Hooker  at  Chancellors ville,  that  of  Banks  on  Red  river,  or 
the  battles  of  Spottsylvania  and  the  Wilderness,  in  Virginia. 

No  nation  ever  boasted  so  loudly  of  what  they  could  do, 
and  would  do  and  yet  accomplished  so  small  a  portion  of 
their  boasted  designs,  with  such  an  amount  of  means  in  their 
hands.  If  the  war  should  continue  four  years  more,  the 
North  must  inevitably  be,  exhausted,  and  humbly  ask  for 
peace.  After  every  battle  the  armv  correspondents  of  our 
radical  papers,  invariably  tell  us  that  the  rebels  left  piles  of 
dead  on  the  field,  or  left  the  ground  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded,  and  every  day  they  tell  us  that  hundreds  of  desert- 
ers are  continually  coming  over  to  our  lines  ;  and  these 
things  they  have  told  us  almost  every  day  for  three  years* 

In  the  spuing  of  1862,  they  told  us   that  the  rebels  had  got 
their  last  man  in  the  field,  and  if  the  Northern    people  would 
only   continue    to  support   the    government,  that  campaign 
would  totally  end  the  rebellion.     In  1863  they  again  told  us 
the  rebels    had  got   their  last   man   in  the  field,  were  nearly 
starved,  and   would  soon  give    up.     They  were   sure  that  if 
Richmond  and  Yicksburgh  could  only  be  taken,  the  Rebellion 
would  be  ended  ;  and  thus  they  go.     Even  Gen.  Grant,  him- 
self,in  a  late  dispatch, assures  us  that  the  rebels  have  got  their 
laet  man  in  the  field,  and  must  now  giye  up.     Yet,  while  we 
are  flattering  ourselves  that  the  rebels  are  nearly  exhausted 
and  just  on  the    very  point  of  making  a  final    surrender,  we 
find  them  making  new  attacks  upon  Grant's  lines  at    Peters* 
burg.     If  the  rebels  lay  still  the  radicals  tell  us  they  are  ex- 
hausted and  about  to  surrender,  if  the  rebels  attack  our  lines 
in  great  force,  then  the  radicals  ted  us  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
their  situation   has  become  desperate  and  they  must   soon 
give  up. 

High  above  the  clangor  of  arms,  we  hear  the  rebels 
raise  the  shout  of  defiance.  Look  at  the  words  of  the 
Richmond  Examiner,  printed  September  9,  1864.  Speaking 
of  Gen.  Grant's  assertion  that   one  hundred   thousand  more 
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men  are  all  that  he  wants  to  finish  the  rebellion.     The  Ex- 
arainer  says  : 

11  Wanted  an  hundred  thousand  men  !  Only  one  hundred 
thousand.  Just  the  little  matter  of  one  hundred  thousand 
is  all  that  is  wanted  to  finish  up  completely  and  handsomely 
this  job  of  subjugation.  What  are  a  hundred  thousand  hu- 
man cattle  ?  It  is  a  mere  trifle,  it  is  all  Gen.  Grant  demands, 
What  a  rebuke  to  his  copperhead  revilers  is  this  little  call 
of  his  for  only  a  hundred 'thousand  more.  It  would  take  ful- 
ly a  fortnight  to  get  them  all  slaughtered,  only  a  fortnight, 
let  him  do  his  best,  and  he  promises  that  this  trifling  requi- 
sition shall  be  his  last,  positively  his  very  last.  Who  will 
grudge  the  glorious  Grant  so  trifling  a  hetacomb  as  this 
hundred  thousand  more  human  beings,  count'ng  negroes  and 
foreigners.  Give  him  just  this  many  more  and  think  of  the 
return.  The  glorious  union  will  be  saved,  all  at  the  incon- 
siderable cost  of  this  diminutive  addition  to  the  slaughtered 
little  million  or  two  already  buried  in  this  way. 

Since  King  Richard  advertised  for  a  horse  never  has 
there  been  such  a  chance  for  saving  a  kingdom  at  a  small 
'cost.  What  was  a  horse  to  a  kingdom  ;  What  are  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  to  Stanton  and  Grant  ?  It  is  only  a  few 
thousand  more  than  Wellington  or  Bonaparte  ^ad  at  Water- 
loo. And  what  were  those  little  Napoleonic  wars  to  the 
grand  affair  which  engages  trio  attention  of  the  universal 
Yankee  nation?  A  hundred  thousand  are  only  about  as 
many  troops  as  Marlborough  ever  commanded,  the  man 
who  conducted  some  campaigns  'n  Europe,  which  the  vain 
glorious  English  are  in  the  habit  of  exalting  into  undue  im- 
portance. 

This  last  demand  is  only  for  double  as  many  men  or  such 
a  matter  as  that  roving  bandit  Caesar,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  with  him  in  his  raids  into  Germany,  Gaul  and  Brit- 
ain. Every  body  knows  that  the  Yankee  nation  is  mightier 
than  any  potentate  of  antiquity,  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that 
Xerxes  crossed  into  Greece  with  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  people  as  Grant  now  demands  to  be  sent  over  to  Peters- 
burg; and  is  Xerxes  to  outdo  Lincoln?  What  a  reasonable 
demand  is  this.  A  hundred  thousand  men  to  complete  the 
capture  of  Richmond,  a  town  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  capitol  of  a  rebellion  now  absolutely,  and  without  any 
further  doubt,  on  its  very  last  legs. 

Since  A.  Lincoln  called  out  his  seventy-five  thousand  mili- 
tia and  benignantly  advised  the  rebels  to  disperse,  the  pros- 
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pect  has  never  been  so  good  of  crushing  the  rebellion.     This 

positively  last  and  merety  supplemental  requisition  for  re- 
cruits is  only  twenty-five  thousand  greater  than  the  original 
army  prepared  for  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  a  cam- 
paign, short,  sharp  and  decisive,  which  was  not  to  last  by 
any  possibility  more  than  ninety  days  The  Yankees  never 
were  deceived  by  their  government.  Everyone  of  its  long 
chain  of  promises  has  been  realized  to  the  letter.  It  is  there- 
fore a  moral  as  well  as  a  mathematical  certainty  that  the  re- 
bellion is  to  go  under  with  the  forwarding  of  this  last  squad 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  Grant. 

Sheridan  has  taken  Atlanta  and  thus  half  of  the  rebellion 
is  extinguished.  Grant  calls  for  a  little  more  help  to  take 
Richmond  and  to  extinguish  the  other  half,  only  a  hundred 
thousand  mei*.'' — Richmond  Examiner,  Sept,  9th,  1864. 

Here  we  see  the  rebels  were  never  more  bold  and  defiant 
than  they  now  are,  or  more  confident  of  final  success,  and 
yet  the  New  York  Tribune  and  other  administration  papers 
almost  every  day  tell  us  in  flaming  capitals  that  the  rebels 
are  nearly  exhausted,  that  Gen,  Grant  has  his  hands  on  the 
throat  of  the  rebellion,  that  its  backbone  is  broken,  that  it  is 
on  its  last  legs,  together  with  whole  columns  of  such  ridicu- 
lous bombastical  nonsense  as  they  have  continued  to  pour 
forth  for  the  three  years  past. 

Many  persons  who  believe  everything  they  read  in  their 
own  party  newspapers,  really  think  that  the  rebels  are  pret- 
ty near  exhausted,  and  that  they  have  no  good  reasons*  for 
expecting  final  succces.  But  when  they  recollect  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  received  into  the  army  six  hundred  thousand  men  in 
1861,  six  hundred  thousand  in  1$62,  six  hundred  thousand  in 
1863,  and  in  1864  has  made  one  call  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  last  January,  five  hundred  thousand  more  in  March, 
and  still  five  hundred  thousand  more  in  July,  when  we  see  that 
the  quotas  of  all  the  states  have  been  filled  except  a  small  defi- 
ciency of  a  few  states  in  filling  the  call  of  July  1864,1  when 
we  consider  that  the  rebels  have  so  successfully  withstood 
the  attack  of  such  vast  armies  for  three  years  we  must  not 
wonder  that  they  laugh  at  the  idea  of  being  subdued  by  the 
next  hundred  thousand.  If  we  tell  our  radical  friends  that 
a  million  of  Union  soldiers  have  perished  since  the  war  began, 
they  will  not  believe  it.  But  when  we  ask  them  what  has 
become  of  three  times  six  hundred  thousand,  and  of  the 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  that  enlisted  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April  of  the    present  year,    before  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin  made  his  call  of  five  hundred  thousand,  in  July,  they 
are  dumb.  Add  together  all  that  were  received  before 
this  last  call  of  July,  1864,  was  made,  and  you  find  they 
foot  up  about  two  millions  and  four  hundred  thousand. 

We  know  that  Gens.  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan  then  had 
not  five  hundred  thousand  men  all  told,  and  that  there  were  not 
more  than  a  million, of  men  in  all  the  Union  armies.  Then  what 
has  become  of  the  other  fourteen  hundred  thousand  enlisted  men 
who  are  not  in  the  army?  Have  they  all  been  discharged  and 
returned  home  %  JNot  so.  There  are  not  now  living  three  hun- 
dred thousand  discharged  soldiers  in  the  whole  Union.  There 
are  more  than  a  million  of  soldiers  missing  from  our  armies 
who  are  not  now  among  the  living.  The  Southern  armies  have 
not  lost  by  the  war  more  than  one  third  as  many  as  ours,  and 
if  we  fight  them  five  years  more,  or  ten,  we  shall  find  them  still 
able  to  meet  us  about  half  way,  if  we  fight  to  compel  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes.  But  we  cannot  fight  them  five  years 
more  or  even  two  years  as  vigorously  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
Our  arms  bearing  population  will  be  destroyed,  and  besides  the 
credit  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  stands  higher  to-day  amongst 
European  capitalists  than  the  credit  of  the  Union  government. 
The  cause  is  because  a  government  which  is  nearly  three  thous- 
and millions  in  debt,  increasing  it  at  the  rate  of  three  million 
dollars  per  day  in  such  a  reckless  manner  as  our  government  is 
now  spending  it,  must  soon  fail  unless  it  stops  the  expendi* 
tures.  The  confederate  government  when  it  found  itself  in- 
volved in  so  vast  a  way  commenced  preparing  for  the  future. 
They  have  saved  their  men  as  much  as  possible  and  have  been 
careful  of  their  financial  credit  abroad,  and  one  hundred  dollars 
of  their  bonds  is  now  worth  at  least  twenty  dollars  more  in  gold 
than  that  amount  of  United  States  stock  will  bring.  The  North 
is  rapidly  exhausting  its  credit  and  its  military  strength.  Yet 
the  radicals  shout  go  on  with  the  fight.  Never  make  peace  until 
the  South  agrees  to  abolish  slavery  and  to  submit  to  what  other 
penalties  as  the  anti*slavery  party  may  choose  to  impose  upon 
them.  Can  any  thinking,  reflecting,,  reasoning  friend  of  our 
country  see  any  other  result  but  destruction  and  ruin  to  the 
.North  1  The  anti-slavery  men  will  not  hear,  they  will  not  rea- 
son. It  really  seems  that  they  nave  lost  the  faculty  of  reason* 
ing.  After  all  their  positive  assertions  that  the  rebellion  would 
be  crushed  in  ninety  days,  that  the  South  would  be  starved 
out,  that  her  people  could  not  contend  against  us  in  the  field, 
that  negroes  would  rise  and  murder  the  white  women  and  chil- 
dren, tnat  two  thirds  or  three  fonrths  of  the   Southern   people 
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were  opposed  to  the  rebellion,  after  all  these  and  many  other 
mistaken  ideas  have  been  proved  utterly  false,  they  still  insist 
on  war  just  as  confidently  as  though  their  predictions  had  every 
one  proved  true,  and  insist  that  their  neighbors  and  neighbor's 
sons  shall  set  themselves  up  as  targets  tor  rebel  rifles  or  ex- 
pose  themselves  to  the  fatal  diseases  of  the  camp  merely  to  fight 
for  negro  emancipation.  Eveiy  day  is  producing  new  proofs 
that  madness  rules  the  hour,  that  reason,  religion,  and  the  love 
of  country  have  lost  control  of  many  American  hearts.  Thous- 
ands still  cry  oat  for  war  and  for  giving  the  last  dollar  and  the 
last  man,  while  they  themselves  are  heaping  up  riches  by 
means  of  profitable  contracts. 

The  ruin  of  America  is  nothing  to  them  if  they  can  find  them- 
selves safe  and  rich  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

What  do  they  care  if  their  neighbor  or  neighbors  sons  are 
killed  or  disabled]  What  do  they  care  if  America 
should  be  forever  ruined  ?  They  can  emigrate  to  Europe  with 
their  ill  gotten  gains  and  with  the  price  of  America's  ruin  and 
live  upon  those  gains  in  a  foreign  country. 

Many  of  them  would  rather  see  the  Union  broken  into  an  hun- 
dred fragments,  would  rather  see  its  free  government  and  Con- 
stitution entirely  destroyed:  would  rathersee  it  with  all  its  in- 
habitants brought  into  subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  or  ruled 
by  an  Emperor  like  Mexico  and  France,  than  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pocketing  a  few  more  thousands  of  dollars  by  contracts. 
Then  there  is  another  class  whose  wicked  and  mischievous  doc- 
trines first  led  to  disunion  sentiments,  who  had  rather  see  America 
ruined  beyond  all  hope  of  redemption  than  to  vote  for  or  consent 
to  any  peace  without  they  can  accomplish  the  insane  projects  of 
Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Theodore  Parker,  John  Brown  and 
Lovejoy. 

The  influence  and  money  of  the  contractors  united  to  that  of 
the  radical  anti-slavery  men,  and  the  immense  sums  of  public 
money  that  trie  office  holders  have  under  their  control,  and 
which  they  can  print  b}'  the  million  at  Washington,  may  possi- 
bly accomplish  the  re-election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  grand 
argument  of  that  party  is  that  the  rebellion  was  gotten  up  by 
slaveholders  without  any  cause.  We  are  fighting  to  sustain  the 
Union.  No  peace  can  be  permanent  unless  slavery  is  abolish^ 
ed.  We  are  abundantly  able  to  crush  the  rebellion  and  re-es^ 
tablish  the  authority  of  the  Union  by  force  of  arms,  and  we 
must  do  it  without  any  terms  of  peace  except  those  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  has  offered.  We  must  have  slavery  ended. 
It  is  the  original  cause  of  the  rebellion,  etc.     Now  if  the  former 
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assertions  of  that  party  had  approved  true,  if  they  could  point 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  former  predictions  of  their  orators  and 
statesmen  as  proofs  that  the)7  are  reliable  and  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, and  that  their  principles  are  sater  and  better  for  Ameri- 
cans than  those  of  the  Democrats  are,  then  wemight  reasona- 
bly expect  that  the  people  of  these  United  States  would  again  en- 
dorse them  at  the  ballot  box,  and  establish  them  as  the  perma- 
nent directors  of  the  government. 

But  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward,  and  other  Re- 
publican orators  in  1859  and  1860  that  there  was  no  clanger  of 
disaster  and  trouble  to  the  Union,  tht  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Douglass  and  Mr.  Bell  were  giving  themselves  unnecessary 
trouble  and  anxiety  about  the  Union,  and  that  after  the  elec- 
tion of  a  republican  president  we  would  have  no  more  trouble 
about  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  have  greater  harmony 
than  ever  before,  these  predictions  were  so  soon  proved 
false,  and  all  their  predictions  as  to  the  length  of  the  war  and 
the  strength  of  the  South,  have  proved  so  utterly  false  and 
deceptive  that  we  cannot  see  any  good  ground  for  believing 
that  these  men  are  gifted  with  that  wisdom,  foresight,  and 
statemanship,  which  distinguished  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Madison,  and  the  rest  of  the  framers  of  our  govern- 
ment. ■  >  */ 

Who  is  afraid  ?  was  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Seward  which 
caused  shouts  of  laughter  at  a  great  republican  mass  meet- 
ing iii.  Detroit  in  I860.  |**i 

Of  course  at  that  time  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mi\  Seward,  Mr. 
Wade,  Mr,  Wilson  and  Mr.  Sumner,  with  the  multitude  of 
those  who  shouted  hurrah  for  Lincoln  along  with  them  were 
not  airaid  of  any  trouble,  or  any  serious  disasters,  befalling 
the  Union.  They  were  not  afraid  that  this  great  and  hith- 
erto happy  nation  would  be  rent  in  twain,  that  mighty  ar- 
mies of  its  citizens  ,  would  throw  themselves  against  each 
other,  striving  with  ■might  and  main  to  destroy,  to  kill,  to 
maim  and  disfigure  each  other  with  all  the  ferocity,  and 
hatred  of  wild  beasts;and  savages.  They  were  not  afraid 
that  the  soil  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  a 
dozen  oiher  states  would  be  drenched  in  the  blood  of  thous- 
ands, tens  of  .thousands*  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  were  to  fall'  in  battle  by  each  others \J 
hands.  ^ 

No  indeed.  Who  is  afraid,  said  Mr.  Seward  in  1860.  Yet 
after  we  have  such  mournful  evidence  from  the  experience  of 
four  years,  under  abolition  rule,  they  lose  their  temper,  get 
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angry,  and  call  us  copperheads,  rebel  sympathizers,  and 
traitors,  if  we  venture  to  remind  them  of  the  great  mistakes 
and  errors  which  they  have  committed,  and  which  proves  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  their  principles  and  measures  have  been 
always  wrong  and  are  still  wrong  and  ruinous  to  all  the  in- 
terests of  America,  and  the  cause  of  comfort  and  of  triumph 
to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  who  have  long  desired  and 
wished  for  some  great  disaster  to  befal  the  American  Union. 
Does  any  European  monarch  really  wish  that  the  American 
Union  may  be  restored,  and  go  on  increasing  in  its  strength 
so  that  the  laboring  classes  of  Europe  may  be  encouraged 
to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  ?  Not  one.  The 
real  sincere  wish  of  every  monarch  in  Europe  undoubtedly 
is  that  the  American  people  may  continue  to  divide  and  to 
war  against  each  other  like  the  factions  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public until  all  remains  of  its  former  constitution  and  free 
government  are  destroyed.  They  do  not  so  much  care 
whether  we  establish  the  title  of  King  or  Emperor,  or  whether 
we  call  our  rulers  presidents,  or  dictators,  if  we  will  only 
destroy  our  Constitution  and  submit  to  a  military  and  des- 
potic government  or  ruler. 

That  such  is  designed  to  be  the  end  of  our  constitution 
and  free  government,  if  we  continue  in  power  the  Republi- 
can party,  is  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  continues  to  rise  and  set. 
The  acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  President  during  three 
years  past  prove  clearly  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that 
they  have  no  scruples  of  conscience,  no  principles  of  relig- 
ion, no  sincere  love  for  the  Constitution,  that  will  induce 
them  to  obey  or  reverence  it.  Their  party  had  its  origin 
with  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  George  Thomp- 
son, the  English  lecturer,  in  1835,  when  those  worthies  raised 
the  war  cry  agaiqst  slavery,  and  proclaimed,  the  Union  a 
league  with  Hell  and  the  Constitution  a  covenant  with 
death. 

This  sentiment  was  boldly  and  openly  avowed  by  those 
great. men  who  established  the  anti-slavery  party.  In  many 
cases  they  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  .  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  deadly  hate  toward  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union. 

On  one  occasion  at  an  anti-slavery  convention,  Rev,  Mr. 
Fogg,  of  New  York,  in  speaking  of  the  formation  of  our  gov- 
ernment said  *'  if  the  angel  Gabriel  had  done  what  our  fath- 
ers did  he  would  have  been  a  scoundrel  for  it.5' 

Anothor  leading  orator  at  one  of  these  public  meetings  said 
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"there  never  was  an  hour  when  this  Union  ought  to  have 
been  made,  and  now  we  ought  to  pray  for  the  arrival  of  the 
hour  when  it  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces." 

Again  another,  Mr.  Anson  Burlingame,  said  "  the  times  de- 
mand and  we  must  have  an  anti-slavery  Constitution,  an 
anti-slavery  God,  and  an  anti-slavery  bible." 

To  multiply  quotations  of  this  kind  from  the    speeches  of 
anti-slavery  orators  and  the  writings  of  anti-slavery  writers, 
breathing  the  most  inveterate  hatred  towards    the    Constitu- 
tion and  the  most  vehement  desires  for    the    destruction   of 
our  government  would  be  an  easy  matter. 

The  fact  is  notorious  that  from  1835  to  1860  such  expres- 
sions were  common,  and  the  more  violent  they  were  the 
more  loudly  they  were  applauded  by  anti-slavery  meetings. 
As  for  such  men  as  George  Thompson  and  other  English 
abolition  lecturers  who  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  and 
really  admired  its  government  and  laws,  more  than  they  did 
those  of  America,  there  is  no  doubt  that  thev  felt  that  Wash- 
ington  and  his  copatriots  when  they  rebelled  against  the 
British  government  acted  very  wrongly. 

They  believed  and  probably  do  still  believe  that  America 
ought  to  have  remained  under  the  Biitish  government,  and 
as  the  colonies  never  could  have  gained  their  independence 
without  uniting  together,  of  course  these  individuals  could 
sincerely  indorse  the  sentiment  that  there  never  was  an  hour 
when  this  Union  ought  to  be  made,  and  that  now  the  hour  is 
to  be  prayed  for  when  it  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces.  And 
these  anti-slavery  men  did  not  confine  their  disunionism  to 
mere  words,  but  proceeded  to  make  State  Laws  in  opposition 
to  the  Constitutional  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

In  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  acts 
were  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  preventing  Southern  men  from  recovering  fugitive 
slaves  under  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  Constitution. 
The  personal  liberty  law  of  Vermont  was  just  as  much  an 
act  of  nullification  as  that  one  which  South  Carolina  passed 
in  1832. 

Read  it  and  ponder  upon  it.  It  declared  tkat  every  per- 
son who  might  have  been  held  as  a  slave,  and  who  should  in 
any  way  come  into  that  state  should  be  free.  It  positively 
forbade  any  court,  magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
take  cognizance  of  or  obey  any  warrant  or  process  under 
the  fugitive  slave  law  passed  by  Congress,  and  that   nooffi- 
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cer  or  citizen  of  that  state  should  arrest  or  aid  or  assist  in  ar- 
resting any  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  that  no 
officer  or  citizen  should  aid  or  assist  in  removing  out  of  the 
state  any  fugitive  slave  under  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars fine  or  five  years  imprisonment  in  state  prison.  It  also 
ordained  that  every  person  who  should  attempt  to  detain 
within  the  state  any  person  mentioned  as  a  slave  in  said  act 
of  Congress,  under  the  pretense  that  such  person  was  or  had 
been  a  slave,  should  on  conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  in 
the  state  prison  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  fifteen 
years,  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars. 
When  such  laws  as  this  were  passed  in  the  states  under  abo- 
lition rule,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  person  who  would  in 
those  states  attempt  to  enforce  the  constitutional  provisions 
concerning  fugitive  slaves,  would  be  treated  as  an  enemy 
and  an  outlaw  by  the  people  of  those  states. 

That  the  hostility  of  these  men  towards  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  Union  still  exists,  and  is  the  principle  on  which 
the  party  was  founded  and  which  noAv  governs  and  holds  it 
together,  we  have  abundant  proof  from  the  acts  of  Congress 
and  the  President  for  three  years  past.  Only  five  months 
ago  during  the  present  year  the  Congress  repealed  the  fugi- 
tive slave  laws  of  1793  and  1850.  Yes,  they  laid  their  sacri- 
legious hands  upon  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  1793, 
in  which  Congress  sat  several  of  those  gray  heads  who  fram- 
ed the  Constitution .  A  law  which  the  illustrious  Washing- 
ton approved  and  signed  with  his  own  hand.  Do  we  need 
any  further  proof  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Washington  when  we  see  him  signing  his  name  to  an 
act  repealing  one  of  the  most  important  and  necessary  laws 
eversigned  by  Washington,  thus  declaring  that  that  law, 
approved  by  and  signed  by  the  venerable  hand  of  the  father 
of  his  country,  is  no  longer  worthy  of  a  place  m  the  statute 
books  of  the  Union  ? 

Our  republican  President  and  Congressmen  consider 
themselves  wiser  and  better  than  Washington,  wiser  and 
better  than  the  men  who  made  the  Constitution  and  formed 
the  Union.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  undoing  as 
fast  as  possible  all  the  works  of  Washington  and  all  the 
works  of  the  excellent  men  who  formed  the  Union-  The 
Garrisons,  Phillips,  Thompsons,  and  Lovejoys  of  the  anti- 
slaver3r  party,  petitioned  whig  congresses,  and  democrat- 
ic copgresses  year  after  year,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict oi    Columbia,  but  never  received    any  encouragement 
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from  them.  As  soon  howerer  as  the  republican  congress 
was  established,  the  act  of  abolition  was  passed  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln signed  it,  although  Washington  himself  and  all  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  were  content  to  receive  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  1790,  with  slavery 
existing  there,  and  never  once  hinted  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished. 

But  Mr  Lincoln  and  his  congress  are  wiser  and  better 
than  Washington.  Even  yet  we  have  not  described  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  disunion  measures  of  the  anti-slavery 
party  which  is  now  headed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  From  1850  to 
1860  they  often  gathered  mobs  and  incited  them  to  resist  by 
violence  the  laws  of  Congress.  They  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  noisy  harangues  and  bitter  words  against  the 
Union,  passing  personal  liberty  laws  in  opposition  to  a  law 
of  Congress,  nor  to  sending  petitions  as  many  of  them  did  ac- 
tually asking  for  Congress  to  dissolve  the  Union,  but  in 
many  places  they  assembled  in  mobs  to  resist  and  prevent 
arrest  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  their  return  to  their  masters 
by  the  fugitive  slave  law. 

In  Boston  an  United  States  cfficer  was  shot  and  wounded 
by  one  of  these  anti-slavery  rioters  while  attempting  to  ar- 
rest a  fugitive-  At  Rochester,  Cleveland,  Hartford,  Chica- 
go. Oberlin,  and  many  other  places,  attempts  were  made  and 
often  successfully,  by  men  of  that  party  to  rescue  by  violence 
the  fugitives  and  prevent  the  officers  from  doing  their  duty. 

Wendell  Phillips,  who  is  now  such  a  warm  Union  man, 
who  now  so  violently  exhorts  us  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  was  one  of  those  who  personally 
aided  in  resisting  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  vehemently  ex- 
horted others  to  do  the  same.  But  he  was  not  a  Union  man 
then.  He  said  the  Union  was  an  accursed  thing,  and  had 
ought  to  be  destroyed  for  ever.  This  beautiful  party  have 
for  twenty-eight  year  s  done  all  in  their  power  to  provoke 
war  betwixt  the  North  and  the  South.  They  have  flooded 
the  country  with  books  and  pamphlets  containing  those  very 
misrepresentations  spoken  of  by  Washington  in  his  farewell 
address,  many  of  them  written  by  British  monarchists,  filled 
with  abominable  and  disgusting  falsehoods  concerning  the 
people  of  the  South,  and  with  insulting,  provoking  remarks 
and  assertions  concerning  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
South 

In  1856  when  Col.  Fremont  was  their  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, their  platform  classed  slavery  with  polygamy,  as  a  rel 
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ic  of  barbarism,  and  on  that  platform  all  the  New  England 
states  voted  for  Fremont.  In  Congress  just  as  soon 
as  abolitionists  obtained  seats  th^re,  they  commenced  insult- 
ing and  abusing  the  Southern  members,  and  endeavoring  to 
provoke  them  to  violence.  At  the  session  of  1859  and  I860, 
Owen  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  inflicted  a  speech  upon  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  during  which  he  walked  towards  some 
of  the  Southern  members,  shaking  his  fist  at  them,  and  said, 
'*  slaveholding  is  worse  than  murder,  worse  than  highway 
robbery,  worse  than  polygamy  or  adultery,  than  all  these 
slaveholding  is  the  worse. ,?  Thus  virtually  accusing  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  with  nearly  all  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  probably  some  of  his 
own  ancestors  with  the  worst  of  crimes. 

Our  readers  need  not  suppose  that  we  justify  or  defend 
those  slave  holders  in  any  real  crime  which  they  may  commit 
against  the  laws  of  humanity  and  Christianity,  and  to  avoid 
misconception  we  will  here  state  the  principles  on  which  the 
Union  w-as  formed. 

In  all  moral  or  religions  questions  the  different  states  of  our 
Union  are  sovereign  powers  within  their  own  respective  lim- 
its. They  possessed  sovereign  power  on  those  questions  before 
the  Constitution  was  founded,  and  they  never  gave  it  up  to 
Congress  nor  to  any  other  power,  and  consequently  each  state 
is  still  sovereign  over  its  own  institutions,  over  its  own  laws 
and  morality  and  religion,  over  its  own  laws  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  over  its  own  laws  of  voting  or  the  right  of  suffrage, 
over  its  own  system  of  education,  over  its  own  system  of  ju- 
diciary and  police,  with  certain  exceptions. 

In  northern  cities  and  towns  our  police  courts  often  discov- 
er details  of  crime  so  disgustingly  filthy  that  our  own  news- 
papers refuse  to  publish  them,  but  Congress  has  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  them. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  no  authority 
over  a  murder  committed  in  one  of  the  States,  neither  can  the 
President  pardon  or  interfere  in  any  such  case,  because  they 
are  entirely  under  the  control  of  State  Laws.  Not  because 
the  Constitution  has,  or  ever  could  give  these  powers  to  the 
states,  but  because  they  are  part  of  the  sovereign  powers 
which  the  States  never  gave  up  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe  do  not  generally  understand 
these  things.  They  have  no  knowledge  or  conception  of  the 
character  of  our  Government,  and  therefore  they  think  that 
Congress  or  the  President   has  power  to  emancipate    slaves, 
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and  they  think  that  our  Congress,  for  seventy  years,  neglec- 
ted its  duties,  and  bowed  to  Southern  slaveholders*  because 
it  refused  to  pass  laws  for  emancipation.  This  is  precisely 
the  manner  in  which  the  English,  Scotch,  French,  German, 
Swiss  and  Italians  of  Europe  view  the  subject. 

And  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  too  many  of  the  youth  of 
New  England,  and  even  of  New  YorK  and  Pennsylvania, 
those  favored  States,  where  they  boast  of  their  excellent  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  of  their  superior  system  of  educa- 
tion, have  grown  up,  and  are  growing  up  deplorably  ignorant 
of  the  real  character  of  the  American  Constitution,  and  of 
the  authority  which  it  confers  upon  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. If  it  is  true  that  our  own  native-born  citizens  do  not 
understand  their  own  system  of  government,  under  which 
the  nation  has  grown  up,  if  they  do  not  know,  and  will  not 
inform  themselves  concerning  the  precise  line  between  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  rights  of  their 
own  States,  then  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  excell- 
ent government  must  be  destroyed  without  any  hope  of  re- 
surrection. 

Then  again,  many  foreigners,  and  too  many  of  our  own 
native  citizens,  think  that  Washington  and  his  co-patriots 
acted  very  strangely,  and  even  cruet  and  barbarously,  when 
they  framed  the  Constitution,  because  they  did  not  give 
Congress  Constitutional  power  to  abolish  slavery. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  leading  abolitionists,  and 
many  of  their  followers.  They  forget  that  the  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution  were  only  delegates,  chosen  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  different  sovereign  States,  under  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  and  sent  to  the  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  agree  upon  some 
plan  for  a  more  perfect  Union  than  they  then  had. 

They  forget  that  no  Union  of  that  kind  could  be  formed, 
unless  they  framed  a  document  that  would  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people  and  Legislatures  of  the  states  who  were 
to  Vote  upon  it.  It  was  only  by  compromise  that  they  fi- 
nally agreed  even  to  give  Congress  the  power  of  stopping 
the  African  Slave  Trade  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  So  in 
order  to  form  a  Union,  they  agreed  th»t  if  any  of  the  states 
chose  to  import  slaves  from  Africa,  Congress,  in  regulating 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  should  not  have  any  power  to 
stop  the  foreign  slave  trade  until  the  year  1808.  Thus  the 
Constitution  actually  seemed  to  sanction  tne  African  Slave 
Trade   for  twenty   years.     Suppose    that  the    Northern    or 
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Eastern  States  had  refused  to  form  a  Union  with  the  South 
on  those,  terms.  Then  there  might  have  been  a  Northern 
and  a  Southern  Union  formed  ;  but  if  they  did,  the  Southern 
States  might  have  carried  on  the  slave  trade  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  instead  of  twenty,  and  the  Eastern  or  Northern 
States  could  have  had  no  influence  in  stopping*  it,  any  more 
than  they  had  over  Spain  or  Portugal.  Again,  if  the  North 
and  South  had  have  separated  in  1187,  instead  of  forming 
the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  Virginia  would  have  re- 
called her  deed  of  cession  by  which  she  gave  the  Northwest 
territory  to  the  Union,  and  five  of  our  richest  agricultural 
States — viz.:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin— would  have  become  a  part  of  the  Southern  Union,  But 
by  forming  the  Union  under  the  present  Constitution,  our 
government  acquired  lands  from  "Virginia  which  have  since 
been  sold  for  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
a  sum  far  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  war  debt  of  all  the 
States  in  the  American  Revolution.  No  other  State  lias  ever 
given  half  so  valuable  a  property  to  the  Union.  Will  some 
Abolitionist  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  land  Massachusetts 
has  given  to  the  United  States  government  to  aid  in  paying 
the  debt  of  the  Revolution?  Will  they  slate  how  many  acres 
all  the  New  England  States  gave  to  the  Federal  government? 
If  the  foimation  of  two  separate  Unions  in  1187,  one  of 
Northern,  the  other  of  Southern  States,  would  probably  have 
benefitted  either  section,  or  increased  the  happiness  or  liberty 
of  a  single  human  being,  more  than  it  was  likely  to  be  pro* 
moted  by  uniting  all  the  States  under  that  Constitution,  then 
Washington  and  his  co-laborers  in  that  Convention,  and  tee 
people  who  afterwards  voted,  to  accept  the  Constitution, 
acted  unjustly  and  unwisely.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  a 
separation  of  the  North  and  South  in  -1787  would  not  have 
given  liberty  to  any  of  the  slaves  then  existing,  and  would 
not  have  stopped  the  African  slave  trade  so  soon  as  it  was 
afterwards  stopped,  the  wisdom,  justice  and  benevolence  of 
Washington  and  his  co-patriots  in  compromising  for  the  sake 
of  forming  the  Unipn,  must  remain  forever  vindicated  against 
the  insane  attacks  of  the  anti-slavery  fanatics  of  the  present 
day. 

They  were  not  responsible  for  the  existence  of  slavery.  It 
existed  in  all  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  as  well  as  the 
Southern,  being  established  among  them  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment for  the  same  reason  that  England  encouraged  it  in 
her  West  India   Islands,  and  that  was    because   it  poured 
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money  into  the  King's  treasury.  England,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Holland  carried  on  the  African  slave  trade 
under  their  own  national  flags  for  two  hundred  years,  until 
they  had  filled  the  West  India  Islands,  and  nearly  all  America, 
both  North  and  South,  with  the  descendants  of  kidnapped 
Africans.  Therefore  their  lectures  to  the  American  people 
on  the  horrible  sin  of  slave-holding  must  certainly  be  re- 
ceived with  great  respect. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  parent  who  would  in  the 
infancy  of  his  children  compel  them  to  adopt  a  certain  course 
of  life,  and  then  turn  around  and  abuse,  villify  and  shame 
them  for  being  what  he  made  them  ? 

Having  briefly  pointed  out  the  causes  which  originally 
produced  the  unhappy  contest  that  is  now  raging  between 
the  two  sections  of  our  country,  and  shown  that  the  party 
now  in  power  was  and  always  has  been  a  disunion  party, 
and  that  all  its  measures  of  confiscation,  emancipation  and 
usurpation  are  caused  by  a  desire  to  produce  such  feelings 
of  hatred  as  must  lead  to  final  separation,  so  that  no  friend- 
ship or  good  will  can  again  exist  hereafter,  we  will  now  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  What  ought  we  to 
do  ?  If  we  are  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending  five  or 
six  hundred  thousand  new  recruits  every  few  months  to  the 
seat  of  war,  how  long  will  it  be  before  our  militia  capable  of 
bearing  arms  are  all  gone  ?  If  we  should  even  succeed  in 
capturing  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  all  the  large 
towns  in  the  South,  we  could  not  hold  them  without  placing 
large  garrisons  in  all  of  them,  just  as  wre  have  in  Nashville, 
Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  New  Orleans  and  other  places, 
each  of  which  are  liable  to  be  attacked  and  retaken  by  the 
rebels,  just  as  they  have  many  places  in  Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, Texas,  Louisiana,  Florida  and  North  Carolina.  It  would 
require  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  garrisons,  continually  sending  new  ones  to  replace 
those  who  die  from  sickness,  besides  a  continual  reinforce- 
ment of  the  large  armies  required  to  chase  Gen.  Lee  and  the 
other  Southern  generals  over  the  hills,  valleys,  swamps  and 
mountains  of  a  country  larger  than  Germany.  We  need  not 
flatter  ourselves  that  a  few  great  reverses  and  the  capture 
of  any  number  of  towns  like  Vicksburg,  Chatanooga,  Atlanta, 
or  even  Richmond,  will  frighten  them  into  such  a  submission 
as  Poland  gives  to  Russia  or  Hungary  to  Austria  ;  for, 
strong  as  the  North  may  feel  herself,  she  cannot  send  out 
men  enough  to  accomplish  that  work  of  subjugation.     They 
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are  Americans  as  well  as  ourselves.  If  the  Mexicans  had 
been  what  the  Southern  people  are,  Gen.  Scott  with  a  mil- 
lion of  men  could  not  have  accomplished  that  which  he  actu- 
ally did  with  fifty  thousand.  We  recollect  that  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1776,  when  American  Independence  was  the  great 
object  of  struggle,  Washington's  aimy  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  British  at  the  battle  of  Flatbush,  on  Long  Island,  New 
York  city  was  captured,  Philadelphia  was  taken  and  the 
American  Congress  driven  out  of  it,  and  the  British  generals 
said  the  rebellion  was  crushed.  Washington  could  only 
muster  about  three  thousand  men,  many  of  them  barefooted, 
ragged  and  nearly  naked,  while  the  British  had  an  over- 
whelming force,  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  paid,  yet 
Washington  kept  the  field  five  long  yeavs  after  that  time, 
leaving  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  possession  of  the 
British,  until  finally  victory  crowned  the  American  arms, 
peace  was  made,  and  all  those  cities  evacuated  by  the  British. 

All  that  time  Marion,  Sumpter,  and  other  Southern  gene- 
rals also  kept  the  field,  and  fought,  marched,  pursued  or  re- 
treated, over  rivers,  plains,  swamps  and  mountains,  as  the 
occasion  might  require,  but  never  gave  up  the  contest,  nor 
went  over,  like  Arnold,  to  the  enemies  of  American  liberty. 

If  we  should  ever  succeed  in  reducing  the  Southern  rebels 
of  this  war  to  such  extremities  as  our  fathers  were  reduced 
in  the  war  of  the  Kevolution,  still  they  would  never  submit 
to  be  subjugated,  because  they  are  of  the  same  race  as  our- 
selves, and  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  if  any  nation  or 
coalition  of  nations  should  invade  our  country,  as  the  French 
did  Mexico,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  subjugation,  we 
would  never  be  reduced  to  submission.  If  we  found  our- 
selves bard  pressed  and  our  country  in  danger  of  subjuga- 
tion, we  would  naturally  justify  ourselves  in  ev<  ry  possible 
method  of  warfare,  even  to  the  roughest  guerrilla  fighting. 
If  our  cities  were  captured  and  our  armies  in  the  field  de- 
feated, would  we  bow  our  necks  to  the  yoke,  so  long  as  we 
could  get  opportunities  to  destroy  our  invading  enemies  by 
any  means  in  our  power  ?  Would  we  not  swear  implacable, 
unceasing  vengeance  upon  the  foreign  invaders  during  our 
own  lives,  and  in  our  dying  moments,  if  possible,  make  our 
children  swear  the  same  oath  of  vengeance  ?  These  South- 
ern rebels,  who  are  of  our  own  race  and  blood,  have  no  less 
fortitude  and  determination  than  we  ourselves  would  have  in 
such  a  case,  and  their  subjugation  is  an  impossibility.  No 
matter  how  easy  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are  blinded  by 
fanaticism,  it  will  never  be  accomplished. 
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Then,  unless  we  slop  fighting,  and  endeavor  to  compro- 
mise, before  our  old  Union  is  forgotten,  and  before  we  forget 
bow  it  was  originally  formed,  we  shall  certainly  fulfil  the 
prediction  made  by  Senator  Douglas,  when  he  said,  "You 
will  fight  until  both  parties  are  exhausted,  and  then  you  will 
have  two  separate  governments. Ji 

In  the  immediate  restoration  of  peace  is,  therefore,  the 
only  hope  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union  ;  and  if  even  a 
reconstruction  upon  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  should  now 
prove  impossible,  still  we  must  have  peace,  or  we  are  ruined, 
by  the  failure  of  our  national  credit,  which  is  now  lower  in 
Europe  than  that  of  the  Confederate  States.  Citizens,  sol- 
diers and  generals  may  talk  loudly  about  never  making 
peace  till  the  rebels  have  laid  down  their  arms.  So  did 
British  generals,  soldiers  and  people  talk  from  1175  to  1782  ; 
but  loud  threats  are  not  always  fulfilled.  Our  Union  soldiers 
will  not  fight  unless  they  are  clothed,  fed  and  paid,  and 
money  must  be  had.  Greenbacks  will  not  continue  two  years 
longer  to  answer  the  purpose.  Two  years  ago  they  were 
equal  to  gold.  Where  are  they  now  ?  As  it  is  a  mark  of 
insanity  for  a  man  to  jump  over  a  rocky  precipice,  or  from 
the  roof  of  a  high  building  down  to  the  ground,  without  any 
adequate  reason,  so  it  proves  us  nationally  insane  to  go  on 
in  the  path  of  war  when  national  ruin  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. But  the  preservation  of  our  Constitutional  rights 
as  citizens  is  of  even  more  importance  to  us  than  the  preven- 
tion of  a  burdensome  national  debt.  Who  of  us  desires  to 
live  under  a  government  like  that  of  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia  or  Turkey,  where  no  citizen  can  tell  at  what  moment 
he  may  be  seized  and  carried  off  to  prison  or  otherwise  mal- 
treated, without  any  trial,  without  even  knowing  why  he  is 
arrested,  and  without  any  remedy  against  oppression  and 
injustice  ?  Who  of  us  desires  to  live  in  a  country  where  the 
executive  usurps  authority  and  enforces  it  with  the  bayonet, 
as  is  now  done  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  other  peaceable 
States  of  the  Union,  merely  because  the  man  whom  we 
elected  President  now  fears,  like  Napoleon,  that  the  people 
may  resist  his  usurpations?  Re-elect  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  these 
measures,  so  insulting  to  American  freemen,  will  be  contin- 
ued and  will  be  extended  until  in  all  this  vast  country  you 
will  be  subject  to  just  such  rule  as  they  now  have  in  France 
and  Germany,  where  all  critical  remarks  upon  the  King  or 
Emperor  are  fo».bidden,  and  you  will  be  imprisoned  for  say- 
ing a  single  word  against  the  ruling  powers.     Nothing  else 
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but  a  great  and  sudden  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  for 
Gen.  McClellan  prevents  Mr.  Lincoln  even  now  from  arrest- 
ing public  speakers  and  suppressing  newspapers.  He  is 
taken  by  surprise,  and  sees  that  his  best  policy  is  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  until  after  the  Presidential  election. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward,  if  the  party  to  which  they 
belong,  had  not  for  years  past  proved  themselves  entirely 
opposed  to  the  Constitution,  it  might  be  said  that  these  ac- 
cusations are  merely  invented  for  the  exigencies  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign.  But  the  actual  experience  and  observa- 
tions of  thousands  within  our  knowledge  has  been  such  that 
we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  our  liberties  are  in  the 
most  imminent  danger,  and  that  unless  we  can  change  the 
executive  officers  of  the  nation  we  shall  find  ourselves  bound 
hand  and  foot,  like  the  down-trodden  masses  of  Europe.  We 
shall  be  obliged  to  march  into  the  ranks  of  the  army  when- 
ever  the  President  or  Dictator  may  see  fit  to  take  us  ;  and 
if  he  says  we  must  serve  one  year,  ^e  may  be  discharged  at 
the  end  of  that  period  ;  but  if  he  says  we  must  serve  two  or 
three  years,  we  must  submit,  unless  disease  or  death  should 
compel  him  to  release  us.  Po  we  prefer  to  see  these  mea- 
sures of  oppression  continue  and  go  on  from  bad  to  worse  ? 
or  do  we  desire  them  to  be  entirely  stopped,  while  we  return 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  old  paths  of  our  fathers,  to  the 
time  when  we  were  really  a  free  people,  and  had  not  yet 
tasted  the  bitter  fruits  of  abolition  ?  If  we  now  permit  our- 
selves to  be  stripped  of  our  liberties  and  to  lose  our  Consti- 
tutional rights,  if  we  permit  the  rights  of  our  own  States 
here  in  the  North  to  be  trampled  upon  and  literally  robbed 
from  them  by  the  mere  word  of  a  man  who  claims  that,  be- 
cause he  was  elected  to  execute  the  Constitutional  Laws  of 
the  United  States,  therefore  he  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  he 
pleases  with  all  of  us  and  our  property,  whether  lawful  or 
not,  if  we  re-elect  this  man  and  thus  sanction  his  usurpations, 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  passed  The  Turning  Point,  and 
gone  so  far  that  we  can  never  regain  the  liberties  that  we 
formerly  enjoyed.  We  must  then  set  ourselves  down  and 
submit  to  whatever  our  absolute  rulers  may  choose  to  pre- 
pare for  us.  Can  we  consent  to  this  ?  or  shall  we  now  record 
our  protest  against  il,  and  claim  still  to  be  a  free  people? 
After  quoting  a  few  extracts  from  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  we  shall  close  this  appeal  and  bid  you  adieu. 
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Extracts  from  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

"  While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate  and 
particular  interest  in  Union,  all  the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find, 
in  the  united  mass  of  means,  and  efforts,  greater  strength,  greater  re- 
source, proportionately  greater  security  from  external  dangers,  a  less  fre- 
quent interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations,  and  what  is  of  inesti- 
mable yalue  they  must  derive  from  Union  an  exemption  from  those  broils 
and  wars  among  themselves,  which  so  often  afflict  neighboring  countries, 
not  tied  together  by  the  same  governments  which  their  own  rival- 
ships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign  al- 
liances, attachments,  and  intrigues,  would  stimulate  and  embitter/' 

"Hence,  Likewise,  They  Will  Avoid  The  Necessity  Of  Those  Over- 
grown Military  Establishments  Which  Under  Any  Form  Of  Government, 
Are  Inauspicious  To  Liberty,  And  Which  Are  To  Be  Regarded  As  Par- 
ticularly Hostile  To  Republican  Liberty,  in  this  sense  it  is  that  your  Un- 
ion ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the 
love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other." 

"  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common  government  can  embrace  so  large 
a  sphere  ?  ;  Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such 
a  case  were  criminal."' 

"We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole 
with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  government." 

"One  Of  The. Expedients  Of  Party  To  Acquire  Influence  Within  Par- 
ticular Districts,  Is  To  Misrepresent  The  Opinions  And  Aims  Of  The  Other 
"Districts.  You  Cannot  Shield  Yourselves  Too  Much  Against  The  Jealous- 
ies And  Heartburnings  Which  Spring  From  Those  Misrepresentations. 
Tkey  Tend  To  Render  Alien  To  Each  Other  Those  Who  Ought  To  Be 
Bound  Together  By  Fraternal  Affection," 

44  Toward  the  preservation  of  your  government,  and  the  permanancy  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  required  not  only  that'  you  steadily  dis- 
countenance irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also 
that  you  Resist  With  Care  The  Spirit  Of  Innovation  Upon  Its  Principles, 
However  Specious  The  Pretext." 

"One  Method  Of  Assault  May  Be  To  Effect  In  The  Forms  Of  The  Con- 
stitution Alterations  Which  Will  Impair  The  Energy  Of  The  System,  And' 
Thus,  To  Undermine  What  Cannot  Be  Directly  Overthrown.  The  Thirst 
Of  Encroachment  Tends  To  Consolidate  The  Powers  Of  All  The  Depart- 
ments In  One,  And  Thus  To  Create  Whatever  The  Form  Of  Government 
A  Real  Despotism. 

"  If  In  The  Opinions  Of  The  People  The  Distribution   Or   Modification 
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Of  The  Constitutional  Powers  Be  In  Any  Particular  Wrong,  Let  It  B« 
Corrected  By  An  Amendment  In  The  Way  Which  The  Conscitution  Desig- 
nates. But  Let  There  Be  No  Change  By  Usurpation,  For  Although  This 
In  One  Instance  May  Be  The  Instrument  Of  Good,  It  Is  The  Customary 
Weapon  By  Which  Free  Governments  Are  Destroyed." 

Soldiers  of  the  Union,  will  you  vote  for  a  party  which  has 
for  twenty-eight  years  here  in  the  North,  openly  declared 
that  there  is  a  higher  law  for  them  than  the  American  Con- 
stitution, that  they  wer  >  not  and  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
Constitution,  that  the  Union  is  a  league  with  hell  and  the 
Constitution  a  covenant  with  death,  a  party  which  for  years 
before  the  rebellion  did  here  in  the  North  forcibly  and  vio- 
lently resist  and  advise  others  to  resist  the  laws  of  the 
Union  ?  Will  you  by  your  votes  uphold  a  man  who  as  the 
head  of  that  abolition  party,  also  openly  maintained  that 
there  is  for  him  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  and  that 
higher  law  is  his  own  will,  a  man  who  disregards  his  solemn 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  disregards  all  the  sol- 
emn admonitions  of  Washington,  and  goes  on  from  one  act 
ol  usurpation  to  another,  using  the  money  of  the  people  and 
using  the  soldiers  paid  with  that  money  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  expressing  their  opinions  at  the  ballot  box  ? 

We  ask  you  again,  will  you  aid  and  assist  to  prolong  the 
power  of  a  man  who  has  humbled  the  honor  of  America,  and 
bowed  at  the  command  of  Napoleon,  leaving  a  neighboring 
friendly  Republic  to  be  crushed  under  the  iron  wheel  of  des- 
potism ? 

And  will  you  aid  and  assist  this  man  in  placing  the  yoke 
upon  the  necks  of  your  own  fathers,  brothers,  and  fellow 
citizens  in  loyal  states,  crushing  out  free  speech,  and  a  free 
press,  bringing  them  under  the  same  kind  of  government 
which  Napoleon  and  his  brother  tyrants  in  Europe  have  es- 
tablished, and  the  same  kind  as  that  from  which  Washington 
delivered  us  ? 

We  leave  the  question  with  your  own  hearts. 

Christians  of  America,  look  at  the  legitimate  effects  of  the 
war  as  we  are  now  waging  it.  Consider  how  great  its  ten- 
dency to  destroy  all  the  fruits  of  religious  education,  to  cor- 
rupt the  public  morals,  increase  the  vices  of  drunkeness, 
prostitution,  gambling,  and  Sabbath  breaking,  and  to  change 
us  from  a  nation  of  industrious,  peaceable  tradesmen,  me 
chanics  and  farmers,  to  a  nation  of  iiery,  discontented   war- 


riors,  always  eager  for  the  quarrel,  the  fight,  the  pistol  and 
the  dagger.  And  all  these  results  are  rapidly  coming  upon 
us  without  producing  any  reasonable  ground  of  assurance 
that  the  Union  will  be  in  the  least  degree  benefitted  by  it. 

Let  the  civil  wars  which  desolated  Europe" in  past  centu- 
ries be  a  criterion  to  guide  your  actions. 

The  principle  of  Christianity  certainly  does  not  justify  all 
the  wars  that  have  brutalized  the  human  race,  and  before  a 
Christian  encourages  and  advises  a  resort  to  the  bloody  car- 
nage of  the  battle  field,  he  should  be  sure  that  his  duty  as  a 
Christian  requires  it. 
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